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When Coercion is Applied by Unions, 


as 


It Often is, Workers Naturally 


Wonder Whether They have Much to 
Gain by Replacing the Autocracy of 
the Employer With That of a Union. 


A Candid Look 
at Organized Labor 


Y AND large, organized labor is 
B traditionally credited with two 
functions. To the extent that it 
performs these functions satisfactorily a 
labor movement is held to confer con- 
siderable and tangible benefits upon its 
members and upon the society in which 
it Operates. 

Disregarding the detailed activities of 
labor unions, their major policies are (1) 
directed toward democratizing the rela- 
tions in industry between employers and 
employees and (2) securing for their mem- 
bers superior economic conditions. 

The esteem in which organized labor 
and its principal tool, collective bargain- 
ing, is now held by the general public 
may be attributed to the belief that unions, 
when they are recognized by employers, 
replace strife in industry with an orderly 
procedure of conference and compromise 


By Leo Wotan, 
Columbia University. 


and extract economic gains for employees 
which they would otherwise fail to get. 

With so simple and obviously praise- 
worthy a program, which on its face 
would appear to commend itself to all 
sensible persons, how far have American 
unions in fact succeeded in convincing 
workers of the value of their aims and 
methods? 


Low Membership 


Historically the answer to this ques- 
tion is quite clear. Except for the brief 
spurt in union membership during and 
immediately after the World War, the 
numbers belonging to unions rarely ex- 
ceeded three millions, and for most of the 
fifty years from 1880 to 1930 fewer than 
one-tenth of the organizable employees wert 
organized. 

Since 1933, of course, this picture has 
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changed. But in spite of all the favorable 
circumstances’ that have assisted union 
campaigns in these last years—the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, the rise in 
the CIO of a new and extraordinarily 
vigorous and efficient organizing agency, 
the guidance and encouragement of 
friendly national and local political ad- 
ministrations, and finally the conduct of 
strikes, sit-down and otherwise, with a 
minimum of interference by local author- 
ities—it is doubtful that, at the peak of 
union strength in 1937, more than one- 
fifth of the thirty-five million non-agri- 
cultural employees of the country were 
members of unions. 

These figures may in the future be 
exceeded. But considering the unusual 
combination of factors that were required 
to produce these most recent advances in 
organized labor, it is hardly to be ex- 
pected that they will shortly repeat them- 
selves, at least with equal effectiveness. 


Low Membership Analyzed 


Many students of this problem, how- 
ever, refuse to accept figures of member- 
ship and percentage of organization as 
satisfactory indexes of the opinion of 


labor. They attribute the low per- 
centage of unionism among American 
workmen to the following factors: lack 
of satisfactory legislation defining the 
correlative rights of employees and em- 
ployers; dominance of courts by judges 
essentially hostile to the aspirations of 
labor; and the uncontrolled use by 
employers of devices aimed at preventing 
their employees from joining unions and 
at wrecking them once they were set up. 

However persuasive this view of our 


‘labor history may be, it cannot wholly 


account for the indifference to organiza- 
tion that appears to be so characteristic 
of. American labor; and it clearly does 
not explain the failure of organized 
labor to unionize four-fifths of the em- 
ployees of this country even after a 
radical revision in the law governing 
trade unions, a complete reversal in the 
position of the United States Supreme 
Court, and the creation of an intellectual 
climate almost universally sympathetic 
to labor’s doctrines and aims. 


Effect of New Laws 


In recent years, the machinery set up 
under our new labor law has to some 
extent served to test the sentiment and 
opinion of working men toward unions. 
This has been accomplished by the 
method of secret elections held in indus- 
try under government auspices. 

While these elections have so far 
covered only a small fraction of the 
country’s total work-force, and their 
results contain a pro-union bias since 
they are usually held after prolonged 
and active organizing campaigns and 
only at the instance of unions, they are 
the only available current measure of 
labor opinion we have, and as such they 
are interesting and revealing. 

The following tabulation of a recent 
summary of the results of such elections 
shows the percentage distribution of 
votes cast for unions, company unions, 
and against unions in the polls conducted 
by the three federal labor boards—the 
National Labor Board, the first National 
Labor Relations Board, and the second 
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and present National Labor Relations 
Board—from 1933 to 1937: 





Percentage of Votes Cast for 





| | No 
Unions roy Organi- 
tons | zation 





August, 1933-July, 1934 69.4 | 28.5 | 7d 


July, 1934-June, 1935 58.2 | 29.2.| 12.6 
October, 1935—December, 1937..| 81.1 | 13.6 | 5.3 








Under the first board, the vote for 
_ company unions and against organization 
was nearly one-third of the total; under 
the second it rose to more than 4o per 
cent. But under the third and last 
board this proportion was materially 
reduced although it was still nearly one- 
fifth of the total. Throughout this 
period company unions have been dis- 
couraged, both because of the severe 
attack made upon them by the regular 
unions and because of the attitude taken 
toward them by the federal labor boards, 
particularly the present board. 

In the latest elections not only have 
these types of organization had to stand 
the odium attached to them, but many 
of them have been disqualified by the 
National Labor Relations Board and 
have not appeared on the ballot at all. 
Such vote as has been recorded for them 
may be taken, therefore, as a measure of 
the rock bottom of their strength. 


Opposition to Organization 


Another clue to prevailing opinion 
among employees may be had from the 
results of elections recently held on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad under the auspices 
of the National Mediation Board. On 
this road there has been a continuous 
struggle between the A. F. of L. unions 


and a company union of shop-craft em- 
ployees, set up after the shopmen’s 
strike of 1922. After the passage of the 
Railway Labor Act in 1934, this com- 
pany union was converted into an inde- 
pendent national organization, the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Shop Crafts. 

In elections recently held among 
employees of the Pennsylvania for the 
choice of employee representatives, the 
A. F. of L. unions were defeated among 
all the crafts, and the Brotherhood polled 
17,000 votes to 11,000 polled by the 
Railway Employees’ Department of the 
A. F. of L. 

This apparently illogical indifference 
or Opposition to organization which still 
exists among a fair proportion of em- 
ployees is probably a reaction to the 
conditions under which plants are un- 
ionized and members are recruited. On 
many occasions, joining a union is not 
nearly so voluntary an act as it is gen- 
erally made out to be. A large number 
of strikes are initiated and carried on 
by a bare minority of the employees. 
The rest are somehow driven into line. 

It is true, to be sure, that some 
employers also employ force and vio- 
lence in the course of industrial disputes. 
But the common use of the same meas- 
ures by organized labor is bound to 
arouse resentment and opposition among 
potential members and to make the 
task of creating permanent organization 
doubly hard. 

Such methods, moreover, are fre- 
quently employed not alone in the 
course of strikes, but in the normal 
conduct of the internal affairs of labor 
organization when some form of coercion 
is applied either in the interests of 
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discipline or for the collection of union 
dues. .When these things happen, as 
they often do, men in the shops may 
wonder whether they have much to gain 
by replacing the autocracy of the em- 
ployer with that of a union. 


Economic Gains Questioned 


Estimates of the economic policy of 
organized labor involve a much more 
comprehensive analysis of the operation 
of economic forces than can be made 
within this brief compass. But the 
problem can, at least, be stated. It is, 
first of all, clear, and a matter of record, 
that the nominal working standards 
established by unions are, with rare 
exceptions, superior to the standards 
generally prevailing under non-union or 
unorganized conditions. 

Thus nominal hours of work are 


generally lower and rates of wages 
generally higher in union than in non- 


union shops or industries. But whether 
these nominal standards have produced 
the rising standards of living they are 
aimed to achieve is very doubtful. 

Until quite recently American unions 
were limited in their membership to a 
relatively few industries—building, rail- 
roads, printing, coal-mining, and cloth- 
ing. But in these industries they have 
been, for long periods of time, excep- 
tionally strong and their policies have 
in the main dominated prevailing labor 
conditions. 

While a great variety of forces 
have played upon the fortunes of these 
industries, there is little in their record 
to support the view that union policy 
has made substantial contributions either 
to the stability of employment or to its 


aggregate amount; or, indeed, that their 
employees have on the whole and over 
the years fared better than their fellows 
in other industries which have, during 
the same period, operated without the 
benefit of similar policies. Whatever 
may, be said about the matter in the 
course of public debate, it is plain that 
union policy in the railroad and building 
industries has been a serious deterrent 
to healthy business recovery and hence 
to more satisfactory labor standards. 


Rising Nominal Standards 


Now that organized labor in this 
country has widely extended the area 
of its influence, it is quite generally 
observed that unions can for the first 
time proceed, under more favorable 
circumstances, to make their contribu- 
tion to raising real earnings and aggre- 
gate employment. 

Freed, by legislation and by public 
policy, from the threat and fact of com- 
petition by employers paying lower 
wages and working longer weeks, or- 
ganized labor may now move to the 
establishment of higher nominal stan- 
dards more or less uniform over the 
length and breadth of the land. Since 
1933, a vast amount has been accom- 
plished in this direction. In our most 
important industries the nominal work- 
week is shorter and real rates of wages 
higher and more uniform than ever 
before. 

Meanwhile the essential elements of 
union policy remain unchanged. As 
they stand they contemplate the exist- 
ence of rising nominal standards of 
work, inflexible as to time and place 
and insensitive to the multitude of 
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forces, economic and otherwise, that 
from time to time determine the level 
and course of business activity. Insofar 
as such standards are expected to with- 
stand the vicissitudes of changing eco- 
nomic conditions, they must depend on 
the restrictive, or monopolistic, meas- 
ures practiced by business and labor 
alike. 

In many foreign countries unioniza- 
tion of labor and cartellization of indus- 
try, with their appropriate policies, have 
had a longer history. It is hard to see 


that labor has profited from the experi- 
ment. In this country it is to be feared 
that the price of this policy is a large 
and standing army of unemployed, sup- 
ported by huge and continuing public 
deficits, and kept out of jobs they other- 
wise might have had. 

From a symposium on ‘Youth and 
Labor’’ in the March issue of OCCUPA- 
TIONS—The Vocational Guidance Maga- 
zine. Other papers in the symposium were 
by William Green, John L. Lewis, John J. 
Collins and George Batron Cutten. 

















Would You Like to Operate under a Plan 
in which Appointment of Foremen is 


Subject to Worker Approval, a Joint 
Committee may Overrule the Board of 
Directors and the Union President is in 


the Industrial Relations 


Democracy 
in Industry 


business and industry what 

would we have? How would 
our labor relations policies and prac- 
tices be different from what they are 
today? 

Perhaps the basis of democracy is 
that we do not think that anyone 
knows how best to run the affairs of 
the nation. So we each put in our 
two cents worth of suggestions and 
ideas, directly and through our 
elected representatives. 

Hours and hours are spent infor- 
mally talking round the stove in 
country stores, in innumerable organ- 
ized meetings and debates, and in the 
deliberations of congress and congres- 
sional committees. Tongues wag in- 
cessantly. 

This process has been going on 


T WE introduced democracy into 





Department? 


Digest and Review, 


By Cuartes §S. SLOCOMBE, 
Personnel Research Federation. 


ever since the first cave man made 
fire by rubbing two sticks together, 
and still we haven't got the answer to 
the problem of how best to run the 
country. We do not know when we 
shall find the answer, if there is any, 
but we and our children have all 
eternity to work on it. 


Status for Mr. Citizen 


Business and industry cannot or has 
not up till the present been run this 
way. But we are more and more 
faced with the fact that Mr. John Q. 
Citizen wants to contribute his two 
cents worth of ideas as to how busi- 
ness and industry should be managed. 
And in so far as he organizes into 
labor unions for this purpose he 
comes pretty close to home, and even 
gets his foot in the door. 
































We do not know how useful these 
small ideas of multitudes of people in a 
democracy are, but they undoubtedly 
have one tremendous value—they 
give the contributor status. America 
is a very large and important country 
in world affairs, and Mr. Citizen is 
rightly proud of the fact that he 
makes even an infinitesimal contribu- 
tion to its management. He gains 
Status, with a capital *‘S’’. 

If we think along these lines, then 
our problem in business and industry 
is to find ways of increasing the 
status of our employees according to 
democratic principles, without killing 
our efficiency. 

The management of Rowntree’s 
Cocoa Works in York, England has 
been working on this for twenty 
years, and a recital of their experi- 
ences shows what may happen when 
Management sets out to give em- 
ployees responsibility for all matters 
in which they are competent and 
wish to handle. 

We summarize their findings. 


What Socialism Might Give 


Management asked ‘What kind of 
status would workers expect to have 
under a socialistic or communistic 
system, for presumably that is what 
they have in mind when they think of 
alternatives to the present system?’ 
To this question they posited four 
points: Every employed person should 
work at jobs and under conditions 
which enable him to make a maximum 
contribution; business cannot be man- 
aged by mass meetings, so there must 
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be order-givers and order-takers; or- 
der-givers should be selected by those 
best qualified to do so: managerial 
policy should be devised by those 
best qualified to do so, financial ex- 
perts, sales experts, labor experts, etc. 

Thinking further along these lines 
they asked the question ‘‘What hap- 
pens under democracy?’ And an- 
swered with another four points: the 
people make their own laws; they 
have some say in who shall admin- 
ister them; they are protected by 
courts against unfair acts of admin- 
istrators; they have freedom of 
speech. 

Management then set about put- 
ting into practice as much democracy 
as they could. 


Making the Laws 


A central and departmental works 
councils were set up with equal rep- 
resentation of workers and man- 
agement. 

The plant (10,000 employees) is 
unionized, and the management ad- 
vertized its policy as follows, “‘It is 
desirable in the interests of the com- 
pany and its employees that the latter 
shall be suitably organized, and that 
membership of a trade union is, in 
the general case, desirable.”’ 

There is no closed shop, but worker 
delegates to the works council are 
elected by ballot, and a non-unionist 
would have little chance of election. 

The unions did not like the idea of 
the works council, thinking it might 
weaken their authority, but con- 
sented with the proviso that they 
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should see the agenda for council 
meetings ahead of time, and that 
decisions of the council, to which 
they might object would not be put 
into effect till after discussion with 
them. 

All decisions of the council are 
subject to veto by both the board of 
directors and the union. 

Fifteen years ago a committee of 
four workers and four management 
representatives were given the job of 
going over all factory rules. Their 
work was then approved by the cen- 
tral council, the unions and manage- 
ment, and all subsequent amendments 
have been similarly dealt with. 
(This covers the first democratic 
principle of workers making their 
own laws.) 


Workers Must Approve Foremen 


Management next tackled the prob- 
lem of the democratic principle in 
which the people have some say in 
who shall administer the laws. They 
thought that workers would not be 
interested in the higher positions, but 
only in their immediate supervisors. 
So they agreed that whenever a super- 
visor was to be appointed the depart- 
mental manager would not make any 
appointment that was not agreed to 
by a worker committee. 

This practice was later changed so 
that now foremen are appointed by 
management subject to the approval 
of the shop steward concerned. 

Management was afraid of this 
step, thinking that perhaps workers 
would only approve easy-going popu- 


lar men for foremen, so it reserved the 
right (which has never been ex- 
ercised ) to have the last word if there 
wasnoagreement. Inactual practice 
it has been found that workers, most 
of whom are on piece rates, do not 
like foremen who do not know how 
to organize production, or settle dis- 
putes, or who let the division get 
into a slipshod chaotic condition. 

(Morris Greenberg of Hart, Shaff- 
ner and Marx in his article on their 
union relations in Chicago (See Per- 
sonnel Journal, December, 1938) re- 
ports a similar condition in which 
American workers go after foremen 
who slip up on the job.) 

The shop rule covering the appoint- 
ment of foremen, and incidentally 
the promotion of foremen to higher 
supervisory positions geads as fol- 
lows: 


‘The manager of the department con- 
cerned will consult with the workers 
through the shop steward before an over- 
looker (foreman) is appointed, or pro- 
moted to a higher grade of the overlook- 
ing (supervisory) staff, and in the latter 
case with a representative of the over- 
lookers (foremen) from whom it is pro- 
posed to make the promotion.”’ 


Thus in effect all or almost all 
present managerial officials have at 
one time or another been subject to 
the approval of workers representa- 
tives. And in the case of those 
higher than foremen in rank there 
has been a double check, because 
their promotions have not only been 
subject to worker approval, but also 


to approval of other foremen, who 
are subject to worker approval. 

The second democratic principle 
has thus been carried out. 


Administration of Justice 


An appeals committee consisting 
of two directly elected workers, two 
management representatives and an 
impartial chairman appointed by this 
four deals with grievances. That is 
any one subjected to disciplinary 
action for a breach of works rules 
may appeal to this committee, and 
their decision is final. It is above 
the decisions of the board of direc- 
tors, and appeals from the board's 
decisions may be taken to the appeals 
committee, which has been known to 
overrule the board of directors. 

There havg been only 33 appeals 
in 15 years. No worker can go 
around among his friends inside or 
outside the plant and complain of 
injustice, for he is immediately told 
“If you are not satisfied, why don't 
you go to the appeals committee?’’ 

The plant makes candy, and one 
of their problems has been what are 
called thefts—that is taking pack- 
ages of candy outside the plant. To 
deal with this a theft committee of 
three workers and three manage- 
ment representatives and an impartial 
chairman was set up. Management 
relinquished all disciplinary rights 
in theft cases. All cases of suspected 
theft are referred by management to 
the theft committee for investigation 
and disciplinary action. Decisions 
of the theft committee may be taken 
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to the appeals committee, when their 
justice is in question. 


Management's Rights 

Disciplinary action by management 
for matters not covered by works 
rules, such as inefficiency, laziness or 
other fault is not subject to appeal 
to the appeals committee. Manage- 
ment believes that the question as 
to whether a worker does his work 
properly or not must rest with it, 
and that there should be no appeal 
against its decision. The rule gov- 
erning this is: 

‘“Any person feeling that injustice has 
been done to him in connexion with 
disciplinary action taken against him 
under circumstances which do not give 
him the right to go to the appeals com- 
mittee, has the right to appeal from the 
executive officer with regard to whose 
action he complains, to the executive 
officer above him, and so on, if necessary 
right up to the chairman of the board, 
whose decision shall be final. The chair- 
man will give his decision after consulta- 
tion with the director of the function con- 
cerned, the labor (relations) director, and 
the trade union representative or the em- 


ployee making the appeal.” 


This is the way the third demo- 
cratic principle is carried out. 


President Meets Workers 


In regard to the fourth principle 
of democracy, freedom of speech, the 
management has not only adopted 
the policy of allowing employees to 
discuss and criticise its policies, but 
has provided ample means by which 
they may do so. 
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This is done first, through the de- 
partmental and central works council 
meetings; second, through collective 
bargaining about wages and working 
conditions; third, through a series of 
meetings in which the chairman of 
the board, who is apparently equiva- 
lent to an American company presi- 
dent discusses matters with em- 
ployees and their representatives. 

Periodically the chairman addresses 
the central works council on the 
trade position, competitive factors, 
sales of different products, etc. Once 
a year, after the meeting of the share- 
holders the chairman gives a series 
of addresses in the plant. He talks 
to three groups, executive officers, 
the works council, and to an open 
meeting of workers. 

The first two meetings are held on 
company time.’ The last meeting 
open to all workers is held in the 
evening. Attheend of each meeting 
full opportunity is given for questions 
and discussion. 

In addition once a year there is 
held a meeting of all shop stewards. 
The chairman of the board makes no 
speech, but attends for the sole pur- 
pose of answering questions. 

The shop stewards, 45 representing 
manual workers, 14 representing 
clerks, and 5 representing mechanical 
and maintenance men play an im- 
portant part in management. All 
matters directly affecting the workers 
are discussed with them. For ex- 
ample they are consulted if short 
time or overtime is to be worked. 
In cases of temporary or permanent 





layoff, management submits to the 
shop steward for his approval the 
names of those to be laid off. 


Union Chairman in Labor Relations 
Department 


Because of the importance manage- 
ment attaches to the shop stewards it 
took the most unusual step in 1920 of 
offering the chairman of the local 
branch of the national union, who 
was working in a production depart- 
ment, a position in the labor rela- 
tions department, as chief shop 
steward. 

Of course there was considerable 
doubt about this move when it was 
made, but it was discussed with the 
union and the central works council, 
and definitely understood that his 
job was to accurately reflect the 
opinions of workers in all matters. 

The scheme seems to have been 
successful, for the man appointed 
eighteen years ago, has never failed 
to be elected every year since to his 
union position as chairman of the 
local branch of the union. 

Apart from a general representation 
of workers views, in cases of dis- 
charge and discipline, etc. his main 
job is to help in settling grievance 
cases which shop stewards through 
the plant cannot settle. 


Wage Agreements 


Wages in the industry are governed 
by a trade board which like the 
industry boards being set up in 
America under the wages and hours 
act, sets minimum wages. But some 
of the larger companies in the cocoa 
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industry in England formed an In- 
terim Industrial Reconstruction Com- 
mittee, of employers and unions, and 
agreed to pay higher wages than the 
minimum set by the trade board, 
and to give other concessions, such 
as vacations with pay, etc. 

Part of the agreement with the 
unions on this committee is that 
unions shall not approach individual 
employers on the committee for extra 
concessions or higher wages. The 
board and the committee only set 
minima for wages. 

So that in the plant there are 
problems of piece rates, and rating of 
jobs above the minimum, etc. These 
are handled by the wages section of 
the labor relations department. 


Time Study Control 


In 1922 the company sought and 
obtained from the union permission 
to introduce time study, so that all 
jobs in the plant have been so studied. 
When a job is to be studied, manage- 
ment picks the workers to be studied, 
and notifies the shop steward whose 
approval of the men must be ob- 
tained. When the rate has been 
agreed upon, the departmental man- 
ager, the shop steward and the time 
study assistant all sign it. 

The works rule covering wages is 
as follows: 


‘Existing rates (standard of output) 
will not be altered unless it is agreed 
with the workers’ representatives that a 
change affecting the rate of output attain- 
able for the same effort has taken place 
in— 
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(1) Machine or other equipment. 

(2) Material used. 

(3) Process or method of manufacture, 

or 

(4) Other conditions. 

Wherever it is agreed that a mistake 
has been made in the setting of a rate, 
correction will be made without delay. 

Subject to what has been said above, 
the company guarantee that the standard 
output required to earn standard piece or 
bonus money will remain unaltered ex- 
cept as provided above, and that standard 
outputs on new jobs (including all exist- 
ing jobs for which the final rate has not 
yet been set) will be similarly guaranteed 
when sufficient time and practice have 
been allowed for attaining normal skill 
on the job.”’ 


Democratic Profit Sharing 


After much study and considerable 
doubt, in 1923 the company adopted 
a profit sharing plan. This does not 
seem to have been of tremendous 
importance, because owing to the 
long depression in England it has 
made only two distributions since it 
was set up. 

It is important however because 
of the democratic principles followed. 
When the scheme was to be set up, 
a committee consisting of one repre- 
sentative elected by the departmental 
superintendents, one elected by the 
foremen, and three by workers on 
the works council, and five men 
nominated by management were 
given the responsibility of design- 
ing it. 

Their recommendations were then 

















subjected to the approval of the 
works council, after that to the 
approval of the board of directors of 
the company, and finally to the two 
trade unions involved. 

The plan is administered by a nine 
man committee, eight elected by the 
works council, and one by the super- 
visory groups. This committee has 
the right to appoint an employee's 
accountant to go over the figures 
prepared by the company’s auditors. 
Arbitration in case of dispute is also 
provided for. 

An interesting provision, again fol- 
lowing the democratic principle, is 
that in general profits for the pur- 
poses of the scheme are defined as 


the same as those for Income Tax: 


proposes. 


Jobless Insurance Plan 


Workers need, not only status and 
fair wages but also, security. The 
management of the company has 
tried to deal with this problem also. 

They set up a company unemploy- 
ment insurance scheme to supple- 
ment the government scheme, and 
the trade union scheme, so that in 
general a worker would get at least 
fifty percent of his normal pay, plus 
additional allowances for dependents. 

To satisfy the union, which like 
other English unions, holds its mem- 
bers partly by means of a union un- 
employment insurance plan, it was 
agreed that a worker could not 
benefit from the company scheme 
unless he contributed to the union 
plan. 

To finance the scheme the company 
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agreed to make annual contributions 
of one percent of payroll to build 
up a reserve. It does not guarantee 
that benefits will be paid out of the 
fund soaccumulated. Workersmake 
no contribution to the fund. 

By a curious piece of logic, though 
the company puts up all the money 
for the scheme, it is administered 
by an elected committee of workers, 
on which the management has no rep- 
resentation. The company thought 
that this would be the best way to 
protect it against attempts to take 
unfair advantage of it. 


Other Novel Schemes 


The company tried various schemes 
to deal with insecurity due to un- 
employment. In 1924 it improved 
factory methods and had to lay off 
workers. Instead of carrying all the 
men on the unemployment fund over 
periods of weeks, some men who 
desired it were given lump sum pay- 
ments out of the fund to provide 
them with capital to set up their own 
little businesses. 

Another scheme was to offer other 
employers $8 a week for a year, if 
they would hire company employees 
laid off, at not less than $11 a week 
in jobs with a reasonable prospect of 
permanency. It was provided in this 
scheme that the new employer would 
not lay off his own men to do so. 
This was paid for out of the unem- 
ployment fund. 

Less successful in another layoff 
in 1929, were schemes by which the 
company attracted to, and helped 
finance, new small industries in the 
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community to employ its surplus 
workers. It was found that the laid 
off employees did not fit well into 
these new industries. 

The company also has sickness 
insurance fund, administered by five 
trustees of whom two are workers; 
a contributory pension fund admin- 
istered by seven trustees, three of 
whom are elected by employees; a 
widows pension scheme; and a death 
benefit plan administered by a com- 
mittee of workers trustees, the secre- 
tary of the pension fund and two 
men from the labor relations depart- 
ment. 


Keynote: Worker Responsibility 


These are the main points of the 
story of how a company has tried 
to give employees wages, security 
and status, equal to or better than 
they could expect to get under social- 
istic of communistic regime. 

The most important feature of the 
whole business is worker (and even 
foreman) participation in decisions 
directly affecting them, and in which 
they therefore have competence in 
judgment. Apparently, it would 
seem from this experiment carried on 
Over twenty years, workers have a 
much higher competence and sense 


of responsibility than we give them 
credit for. It is further apparent 
that when they have a share in 
making decisions about matters di- 
rectly affecting them, they have no 
desire to interfere with executive 
and administrative problems which 
are strictly the function of manage- 
ment, and which affect the workers 
only remotely. 

Those interested in studying this 
experiment in greater detail are ad- 
vised to read ‘‘The Human Factor in 
Business,’’ by B. Seebohm Rowntree. 
Published in 1938, by Longmans, 
Green and Co., New York. Price 
$1.75. 

The book is strongly recommended 
to all personnel men and industrial 
relations directors, for it is written 
in a simple straight forward manner, 
with a total absence of paternalism 
or Sunday school sentimentality. It 
will give many pointers on how to 
handle daily problems, even if a 
company has no desire to go as far 
as the English company did. 

For those companies desiring to 
move in the same direction, it is a 
useful guide in avoiding the pitfalls 
of hasty action in exploring what 
is unquestionably very dangerous 
ground. 





New York, New Jersey and Connecticut, 
Comprising the Second NLRB Region, are 
Heavily Industrialized States in which 
Labor Unions are Less a Novelty than They 
are in Some Other Parts of the Country. 


A Regional 
Labor Board’s Job 


E HAVE now reached the 

point at which our major 

tasks are: (a) to improve 
our administrative technique, (b) to 
interpret the law and (c) to win 
support for its basic principles. 

We have moved to the constructive 
position of interpreting the statute, 
of educating employers as to their 
responsibilities under the act and of 
educating labor unions as to the 
responsibilities and limitations their 
very protection by the law implies. 
Employers have learned that they 
cannot be said to bargain in good 
faith if the answer to every proposal 
is a flat ‘‘No.’’ Unions have learned 
that they cannot slap a contract 
down on the desk and say: ‘Sign 
there or else we'll throw a picket 
line around the plant.’ 

The employer has a right to have 


Extracts from Report 


By Exinore M. Herrick, 
National Labor Relations Board, New York. 


the union’s claim to represent a 
majority proved and has a right to a 
reasonable time for consideration of 
the union demands. The unions 
have a right to expect that collective 
bargaining in good faith will ensue 
and will result in some orderly 
procedure for determining working 
conditions. 


Taking the Sting Out 


The board’s approach to its prob- 
lems has a very direct relationship 
to our success in securing prompt 
adjustments where required and in 
laying the foundation for future 
peaceful industrial relationships. 
When we have our, first conference 
on a new case we ask the interested 
parties: ‘What is the dispute? What 
caused it?”’ 
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We do not approach the con- 
ference initially from the standpoint 
of ‘‘Has the law been violated?’’ 
If the law has been broken we'll 
find it out soon enough. No one 
enjoys the réle of the accused. 

The discussion on the cause of the 
dispute helps establish understanding 
of the law and lays the foundation 
for a more harmonious relationship 
in the plant. This informal atmos- 
phere of discussion on neutral terri- 
tory which is part of the initial 
process of sifting the charges which 
have been filed is also part of the 
vital educational process contributing 
to successful administration of the 
National Labor Relations Act. 

If these efforts at adjustment fail 
we must then determine beyond any 
reasonable doubt that a violation of 
law has been committed which re- 
quired the application of the full 
formal procedure of the act. 


Employer Gets to Know 


Because more employers have be- 
gun to recognize, especially in the 
large plants, that they cannot know 
all that their subordinates do, we are 
finding, as pointed out above, that 
settlements can be worked out during 
hearings with increasing frequency. 

A Labor Board hearing is often 
the only time the employers really 
see what has been done in violation 
of their own orders. Under these 
circumstances they are generally more 
willing to make restitution for any 
wrong done the employees. 

More than one employer has said 
during the hearing: 
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“IT didn’t know that my foremen 
(or superintendents) were doing these 
things.”’ 

Another employer stated that he 
felt the board’s hearing procedure 
often gave management its only 
chance to find out that subordinates 
were violating the express com- 
mands of the top management to 
abide by the law. 


Quick Work 


In analyzing the work of the 
Second Region a comparison of our 
experience with that of the rest of 
the county is pertinent. There is a 
relatively quicker disposition of cases 
here as indicated by the 91.2 per cent 
closed as against 76.2 per cent closed 
by all the other regions. The com- 
pactness of this geographical area 
is an influential factor. There are 
no long distances to travel. A large 
number of companies have their main 
offices in the country’s greatest busi- 
ness center, New York City. 

Similarly the unions involved find 
the NLRB offices here readily ac- 
cessible. Consequently it is possible 
for us, in the majority of cases, to get 
both parties to the dispute together 
informally within three or four days 
after a charge has been filed and 
before resentment, charge and coun- 
ter-charge have erected barriers 
which make amicable adjustment of 
differences extremely difficult to se- 
cure. 


$750,000 Saved 


Among important plant elections 
in which swift action by the board 

















averted serious loss to the employer 
and a possibly threatening public 
situation, one occurred in New 
Jersey. 

One thousand, four hundred and 
forty-three workers of an interna- 
tionally known company had taken 
possession of the entire plant, even 
barring the executives from the prem- 
ises. Seven hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars worth of ore was hot 
in the furnaces. If the sit-down 
were prolonged this metal would 
cool and have to be chipped out 
bit by bit, preventing resumption 
of production for many weeks. De- 
cisive action was needed. 

Our first demand was for evacua- 
tion of the plant. Immediately 
thereafter we arranged an election 
to determine the collective bargain- 
ing agency, for the sit-down had 
been precipitated to force collective 
bargaining and representation was 
in question. Within twenty-six con- 
secutive hours the plant had been 
evacuated, the election held, and the 
men were back at work. A $750,000 
loss to the company was saved and 
the possibility of bloodshed avoided. 

In the regular routine, elections 
by consent of all parties are of in- 
creasing frequency, indicating a fun- 
damental change in the attitude of 
employers, who now say: ‘‘I'll bar- 
gain—but with whom? It’s up to 
the Labor Board to tell me!’’ It is 


this type of election which comprises 
the bulk of the 393 we have con- 
ducted. 

In many situations an employer 
confronted with the 


demands of 
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rival unions has sought our help 
and received it. In practice we find 
it entirely practical to get one of the 
two organizations to file a petition 
which gives us the formal entrance 
into the situation which is required 
under our rules and regulations and 
thus to meet the employer's appeal 
for help. 

Increasingly, too, employers are 
telling the unions when approached 
that they will have to go to the 
Labor Board first and upon assurance 
by the government that they repre- 
sent a majority, collective bargaining 
will be undertaken promptly. 


Cases Count for Employers 


So much emphasis has been laid 
by critics of the board on the fact 
that a high proportion of the formal 
decisions and orders of the board 
sustain the workers and the unions 
that an analysis of the cases in 
which disposition is made before a 
hearing is timely and illuminating. 

A large group of cases has been 
closed either by withdrawal of the 
charge or by dismissal by the re- 
gional director. Six hundred and 
forty-eight cases have been dismissed 
outright, or 21.2 per cent in the 
Second Region, as compared with 
14.2 per cent elsewhere in the country. 

Of the 648 cases thus dismissed 
during the informal stages because 
no violation of law has been found 
or because the merits were too ques- 
tionable to warrant a hearing or 
because of insufficient interstate com- 
merce, and from which dismissal an 
appeal may be carried to the National 
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Labor Relations Board, this region 
has been reversed by the board in 
only five cases, three involving solely 
the question of our legal jurisdiction 
and two involving the merits of 
the case. 

Five hundred and thirty-three cases 
have been withdrawn by the com- 
plainants, amounting to 17.4 per cent 
of the cases closed in this region, as 
against 28.0 per cent in the rest of 
the country. 


Unions Prefer Dismissals 


We experience more difficulty here 
in securing the withdrawal of cases 
in which evidence of merit is lacking 
than do regional offices elsewhere 
largely because there is such a strong 
rank-and-file element in the local 
labor movement. 

Union officials often feel that a 
dismissal gives them a protection 
from criticism from their membership 
which a withdrawal exposes them 
to. We do not object to this, for a 
dismissal is a clean cut way of dis- 
posing of charges of doubtful or no 
merit. 

It should be pointed out that the 
percentage of the total cases dis- 
missed and withdrawn throughout 
the country is about the same as the 
percentage of the two groups com- 
bined in this region, although the 
distribution varies and a higher pro- 
portion are dismissed than with- 
drawn in New York. 

Those dismissed cases, which 
should properly be counted as de- 
cisions in favor of employers, are 
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too often overlooked by those who 
criticize the administration of the 
act as being partial to labor. 


Proper Use of Labor Contract 


In the cases now being brought 
to the board we find an increasing 
number in which we must point 
out to the unions the necessity of 
exhausting all their other remedies 
before filing charges with the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. The 
board has held that violation of a 
contract may not be considered a 
violation of the act. 

Many of these cases arise in shops 
where a union contract providing 
machinery for grievance adjustment 
exists but in which a union shop 
chairman or other officer may have 
been discharged allegedly for too 
great militancy in pressing the claims 
of the unions. 

Often the management will balk 
at submitting the grievance to arbi- 
tration, claiming that to do so 
impairs its proper disciplinary power. 
Sometimes the union will reject that 
proposal or refuse to invoke the 
machinery of the contract. 

But our job in this type of case 
is to show both parties how to get 
the fullest benefits from their con- 
tractual relationship, thus effectuat- 
ing one of the prime purposes of the 
National Labor Relations Act, to 
‘“encourage practices fundamental to 
the friendly adjustment of industrial 
disputes arising out of differences as 
to wages, hours or other working 
conditions."’ 




















Youth in its Crest of Physical Vigor Carries 
Buoyancy and Optimism, is Quicker and 


More Willing to Adapt, and its Dignity is not 
so Easily Ruffled. The Older Woman Must 
Show that Other Values are Also Important. 


Job Problems 


of Older Women 


AM forty-four. For years I held 
] a position as secretary to a 

business woman. Then, unex- 
pectedly I made a late marriage. 
Two years later my husband devel- 
oped incurable heart trouble. I must 
go back to work. 

Since I had a long and satisfactory 
record as secretary, I looked for an 
office position. That was six months 
ago. As I filled in the first applica- 
tion card, I surveyed my situation 
and found it not bad: good health, 
a high school graduate, had worked 
for almost twenty years of my life 
and the last twelve, before my mar- 
riage, in the same position. 

I am used to responsibility and 
have dealt frequently with unex- 
pected and critical situations in satis- 
factory ways. I know too as simple 








ANONYMOUS 


fact that I am honest to a fault and 
have protected my employer's inter- 
ests as strictly according to the 
spirit as the letter of the law. 
Though. I am not among the fastest 
in typing and shorthand, I also 
do not fill my employer's waste 
basket—as I have seen high speed 
young typists do. I have assets, I 
told myself confidently, crushing 
down a small, insistent voice that 
reminded me I was also ‘‘over forty.”’ 


Looks for Job 


For my own morale as much as 
for the impression on agency and 
possible employer, I had gone first 
for a haircut, a wave, a manicure, 
and a shoeshine. Then I brushed 
hat and coat, presentable though not 
from the best shops, tacked a frill 





in my freshly pressed blue serge, 
and added as final touch, though with 
more difficulty, what I had heard 
was a great desideratum: a serene 
and confident expression. 

I decided to go first to the em- 
ployment bureau of a _ national 
women’s organization. Would not 
this be the logical place for me to 
find a little advice, even encourage- 
ment to meet my problem in the 
most intelligent way, to find how 
much my age stood against me, how 
best my assets could be utilized, 
through these people who knew the 
employment field, on the one hand, 
and on the other held, again pre- 
sumably, a Christian attitude of 
helpfulness towards their members? 
Perhaps they would even suggest 
another line of work. Secretly I 
hoped I might even qualify to run a 
small shop, such as an antique store, 
where my training in art could be 
used as well as executive ability 
that longed for fuller scope. © 


Receives Brisk Courtesy 


‘Fill out this card,’’ the woman 
at the desk said. Well, all right, 
though it took the edge off my eager- 
ness. Carefully I set down the fac- 
tual history of my business life, 
then went back to the desk. I 
handed over the card and started to 
speak. “‘That’s all,”’ the woman 
cut me short. ‘You will be notified 
if anything turns up.”’ The worn 
cliché snapped like the click of a 
door shut quick behind me. I had 
been another ‘“‘over forty’’ at a 
glance, and neither hope nor interest 
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nor even casual sympathy for what I 
slowly learned I was up against, was 
offered me. 

“Forget it!’’ I told myself. ‘“‘You 
know you've done good work and 
can do it again. Go to a business 
agency that will have an eye on 
its fee. Buy imterest and help.’ 
Even without looking I remembered 
addresses on the newspaper clippings 
in my bag, and scuttled down a 
subway entrance. 


Restrains Hysteria 


At Chambers Street I left the sub- 
way and was glad of a short walk 
in sunny morning air to Park Row. 
I pushed the revolving door of a 
massive, old-fashioned building, 
swung round a fat pillar that rudely 
blocked free entry and made no 
concession to architectural appear- 
ance. ‘‘Nice to be so immune to 
any need for pleasing people,”’ | 
joked with myself to hold back a 
ripple of hysteria. 

At the end of an oblique hall- 
way an untidy cluster of men and 
girls, girls twenty, twenty-five years 
younger than I, were slouched against 
the walls. They were talking but 
fell silent as I came up, and a couple 
of the girls swept me with that 
quick, shrewd, and merciless ap- 
praisal that I was to meet over and 
Over again. 

“Are you waiting?’’ I asked a 
little breathlessly. It was like the 
dream every one has at some time of 
standing stripped in public. 

‘“‘No, go on in,’ one of them 
offered after just a fraction of si- 
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lence. A certain rough and tolerant 
sympathy had spoken, but ‘“‘Too 
old’’ had hit me hard and quick 
from that girl’s eyes. She knew 
my kind. 

‘Female Help’’ stared baldly at 
me on one side, ‘“‘Male Help,’’ on 
the other. I pushed in. 

I pushed into the hum of a large, 
crowded room—an orderly hum with 
folks brisk and busy. That is, all 
except an unnaturally quiet row 
next a rail. Beyond spread half a 
dozen desks and girls typing, filing, 
carrying papers. I looked ahead. 


The receptionist beckoned. 


Round the Fat Column 


“What type of position?’ I 
clutched both the edge of the desk 
and that serene confidence that I 
had read was soimportant. Firming 
my voice I spoke up. ‘“‘I have been 
a secretary but—’’ ‘‘Fill in this 
card please.’’ I filled it in. Back 
again. “I had thought—’’ She 
heard me fora moment. Then again 
briskly and impersonally, “‘We will 
notify you if anything turns up.”’ 
And she turned to the girl behind me. 

Out, past the slouching figures, 
past the girl who knew my kind, 
round the fat column, a half circle 
arc through the revolving door, on 
out to fresh air, sun and sky. 

Three flights up, a hallway, an- 
other ‘‘Female Help,’’ on the glass. 
Again I was before a receptionist. 
But it was just the same. And as 
I went on that morning, to the next, 
the next and the next, I kept on 
not from hope but only that no 


possible reproach for an opportunity 
missed might visit me in the bad 
hours that began to come at night. 
A kind of primitive impulse to 
seek and huddle up with my own 
kind now grew in me. I began to 
look about me in the waiting rooms 
of agencies and to pick out other 
“over forties.’ I began to talk 
with friends who particularly came 
in contact with older women, to 
watch, to read, to inquire. What 
were they like? Why were they out 
of work so often? Why were they— 
and I—so definitely not wanted that 
at times we were scarcely allowed 
even to register? Were women over 
forty ever employed, ever successful, 
ever wanted, I inquired desperately? 
Yes, not often, but here and there. 


Gets a Job 


Suddenly the incredible happened. 
I was offered work. It was the 
miracle that never takes place, the 
position thousands dream of and 
never find; but it happened to me. 
An old friend needed a secretary-com- 
panion, offered adequate pay, and as 
much security as most of us are ever 
likely to know. I took the job. 

For weeks I worked in a kind of 
fog, actually fearful of a shattering 
shock following the sudden release 
of tension. I needed time before I 
dared to realize that I was again 
employed, that a pay envelope lay 
waiting for me at the golden end of 
every week, that again I earned my 
way, that once more I had a place 
among my kind. But mental con- 
valescence progressed, and I deter- 

























mined to look this thing in the face, 
to prove myself brave enough to 
throw aside the sense of injury that 
I, a good worker, had not been 
wanted, to face the answer why em- 
ployers refused us “‘over-forties’’ as a 
class—and yet why a few older 
women were definitely successful and 
held responsible positions. 

I felt it was not all sex that ac- 
counted for the preference given 
younger girls. Surely the tempo of 
business life, the push of work to be 
done, does not leave the average 
employer leeway to pick his workers 
for sex allure. Here and there, 
maybe. But I could not believe 
that only deficiency in glamour had 
thrown us over-forties out of work. 

What had? First, two reasons be- 
yond our control: we increase in- 
surance rates and we are expensive 
for pension systems. Two Greeks 
bearing gifts in a modern age. But 
even they do not fully account for 
our loss of value. 


Analyzes Past Difficulties 


Primarily we ourselves are at fault. 
Our times, our civilization may bear 
some share of blame, but individually 
we can do little about them. We 
can, however, face the fact that mid- 
dle age shows us up at last for the 
kind of person that we are, the kind 
of life that we have led. And most 
of us have slumped. Most of us have 
foregone alertness for the lesser effort 
of routine. Most of us have let 
sensitivity to experience with its 
constant demand for readjusting val- 
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ues, attitudes, and modes of thought, 
slip past us for cautious, settled ways. 

Most of us have allowed obtruding 
quirks of character and mannerisms 
to jut out, have let an irritability, a 
““touchiness,’’ a spitefulness towards 
other humans rise like an evil vapor 
from the marsh of our defeat and 
bitterness. And defeat and bitter- 
ness are, I concluded painfully, as | 
strove to see these facts dispassion- 
ately, characteristic of many of us 
older women who must seek em- 
ployment, for our fate has been on 
the whole, I suppose, somewhat 
harder than that of the average 
woman. 

When the years have brought, as 
they bring surely to every one the 
realization that there is no Santa 
Claus, that rewards go as often to 
the unjust as the just, most of us 
fail to build up at the same time a 
durable philosophy that can bear the 
impact of these facts, and have settled 
into lip service to a creed and into 
bitterness and disappointment at 
heart. 

Look at us in any employment 
office. How do we walk? Droop- 
ing without spring. How do we 
stand? Listless, ‘“discouraged.”’ 
How do we speak? Usually with 
thin, toneless articulation lacking 
force and buoyancy. Our expres- 
sion? Over and over again one reads 
the closed and soured mind, the 
chip-on-the-shoulder look, the un- 
mistakable message, “You can't 
speak that way to me!’’ that betrays 
inner defeat. What a thesis on our 




















civilization can be read on the faces 
of older women. 


Compares With Years Ago 


Not that these facts are new. I 
for one believe that the older gen- 
erations of women made as much of a 
failure as we do—and we as much 
of a success as they. Those women 
were merely lucky in that they did 
not confront the same economic prob- 
lem and were not “‘shown up” as 
we are. In earlier generations those 
who had somehow slipped up on the 
economic security provided by a 
man, either found work in which age 
did not count heavily against them 
in those far less competitive days, 
or, as happened usually, were ab- 
sorbed into the larger households of 
that time. 

Houses were roomy, food was 
cheap, and privacy not so cherished 
as now. Hardly a home was with- 
out its daughter who never married, 
its maiden aunt, or its “Cousin 
Olita’’ that we enjoy—at a distance— 
in Tarkington's stories. 
en were not forced to pass before 
appraisers and openly, mercilessly be 
assigned to the discard. 

Are the young ones better, these 
youngsters of here and now, with 
little or no experience, with little 
readiness for responsibility, these 
girls who usually regard the job as a 
stop-gap until they can find the right 
man? I believe it is true that we 
older ones are not credited sufficiently 
for our experience, particularly if we 
are accustomed to use initiative and 
resourcefulness; I believe that we 
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These wom- 
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usually do feel more responsibility 
for property and interests, and that 
we usually are ready to regard a job 
as more permanent and thus cause 
less expensive turnover than the 
gitl who hopes for marriage—and 
usually steps out when she gets it. 
But let us not rationalize this 
failure of ours to hold a place in 
business, this cry that the other 
fellow, i.e., the employer, is to blame. 
Employers, if they are to maintain 
their business and remain employers, 
must choose employees not by hu- 
manitarian standards of who most 
needs work, but by empirical results 
of who gives best service. It is 
the modern version of jungle law. 
Youth from its own crest of physical 
vigor carries buoyancy and optimism, 
and, most of all, it is quicker and 
more willing to adapt and change 
its ways. Its dignity is not so easily 
ruffled, its feelings not so “‘sensitive.”’ 
Whatever the other pros and cons, 
buoyancy, optimism, adaptability, 
and a minimum of hurt feelings tip 
the scales in favor of youth when 
measured in terms of work and 
influence on fellow workers. 


Job Specifications Poor 


One criticism of employers, how- 
ever, can be made with. justice, and 
the criticism follows through with 
agencies as well. One employment 


agency wrote back when questioned 
whether they could use carefully 
worked out individual reports on 
prospects sent them by a guidance 
service, that these reports would 
not be of much use to them until 
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employers showed more interest in 
fitting individuals to jobs. The over- 
whelming majority of calls for work- 
ers come to an agency in brief, 
rigid terms: age limit, minimum 
skills, and pay specified, nothing else. 

Perhaps the time will come when 
employers will find it pays to make a 
more careful appraisal of a job and 
its requirements, aad then fit together 
worker and job with more care. If 
the age limit were less rigid and the 
requirements more specific, I believe 
many an older woman would find 
work open to her. 

Does maturity ever successfully 
compete with youth? Of course it 
does but with other values. An 
older woman who has weathered 
shocks and disappointments and 
‘““come through,”’ radiates a sense of 
confidence, of comfort, of tact and 
understanding that plays its part 
even in the business world. The 
question of how much she can make 
specialized training and experience 
count, depends on many factors, but 
even the average woman's experience 
can count. 


Job Made at 68 


I have in mind, for instance, a 
woman of sixty-eight in the small 
suburb where I now live. She was 
suddenly left without resources. We 
have plenty of unemployed in this 
town, yet within two years this 
woman nearly seventy has built up a 
steady, comfortable living while 
young girls remained unemployed. 
How did she do it? She was alert 
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enough to recognize a community 
need, and then to fill it and fill it well. 

She stays with children while 
mothers are out or sick or away on 
vacation. Many women find occa- 
sional employment this way, but this 
woman has made it a point to get 
along with both children and serv- 
ants. She can prepare wholesome 
meals in a servantless house (for 
extra pay). If Johnny develops a 
cough at bedtime, she knows what 
to do. She draws on inexhaustible 
stories for the youngsters. She ‘‘fits 
in.’” Mothers have tried high school 
girls and other older women, but now 
plan dates two weeks ahead in order 
to secure this one woman. Experi- 
ence well digested, in bringing up 
her own children and running her 
own household, is paying her in 
cash today. 

On the other hand the head of an 


agency to which many former gov- 


ernesses have applied for help in 
recent years told me her chief trouble. 
The girls refuse to face the facts, she 
said. Salaries have gone down and 
fewer people keep governesses any- 
way since the depression. Still the 
girls will not admit that they must 
take a lower salary or—better—fit 
themselves for another line of work. 
They have hollowed out their own 
little niche and refuse to budge. 
Many of us show this fault. 

If the years have brought little 
enrichment and continued value from 
the business point of view to the 
run-of-the-mill among us, protracted 
unemployment closes the vicious cit- 
cle and makes us far less employable 














than before. Our little store of con- 
fidence is blasted to a heap of rubble 
by repeated encounters with agencies. 
Like the red letter of Hester Prynne, 
‘Not Wanted’’ brands us for all 
to see. 


Work Adjustment Hard 


Many of us have known hours so 
harried, so desperate, that if the 
miracle occurs and we find a job, we 
are apt to lose it at once since we 
find it all but intolerably hard sud- 
denly to concentrate, to work stead- 
ily, efficiently through hour after 
hour, equally hard to accept orders 
and to take responsibility. So many 
of us are forced to prolonged de- 
pendence on some person or some 
agency that it is hardly a matter for 
wonder if in the end we accept and 
continue both a defeatist attitude and 
that of the old child-to-parent de- 
pendence. Instead of parents we 
make our own substitution of the 
government, social agency, personal 
social worker, or even unfortunate 
friend. Ironically we suffer from 
a sort of ‘‘occupational neurosis’ 
through the non-occupation of un- 
employment. 

Can nothing be done for the per- 
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sonality problems of older women? 
A great deal can be done as was 
shown particularly by the work of 
the Adjustment Service, an experi- 
ment in just this sort of salvage for 
both men and women, that the 
American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation through a grant from the 
Carnegie Foundation carried on suc- 
cessfully for over a year (1933-1934) 
as its records show. 

Aside from those cases where only 
up-to-date information was needed 
to point out a less crowded field, or 
cases where special training courses 
fitted individuals for new work, 
definite results were obtained in 
straightening out kinks and difficul- 
ties in personality that had long 
prevented individuals from securing 
work—or holding it. Frequently 
the staff itself was surprised to find 
how little and therefore inexpensive a 
service was required. ‘‘The psychia- 


trists reported that they were sur- 
prised to discover the effectiveness 
of a single interview in clearing up 
acute worries and unfortunate habits 
of living, such as those that might 
have arisen from overdependence and 
fixations on parents.”’ 




























Governmental Bureaus and Agencies are 


Going in for Personnel Work in a Big 


Way. 


They are Now Concentrating 


Heavily on Hiring Methods and One 


Burning Question is 


How to Hire 


the Best Men to Do the Best Hiring. 


Merit System 


Administrators 


HILE the sound and fury of 

the campaign in govern- 

ment circles for and against 
the extension of merit systems waxes 
hot, there has also been some discus- 
sion of the qualifications of the heads 
‘of the personnel agencies which will 
be created to administer the systems. 
There has been no discussion, how- 
ever, of proper qualifications of those 
who will do the work of test con- 
struction, administration, and analy- 
sis. This need is particularly acute 
because of the rapid spread in the 
number of civil service agencies. 


Eight Jobs to Be Done 


In those agencies which have a 
technical staff of about five or more, 
the duties can be divided in the fol- 
lowing way, although one staff mem- 


By Mitton M. MANDELL, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


ber may be assigned to more than one 
duty: 


1. Preparation of age, education, and 
experience requirements for positions, rat- 
ing of application blanks, and preparation 
of methods for attracting qualified candi- 
dates; 

2. Adaptation of standardized tests for 
measuring aptitude, achievment, and in- 
telligence which are developed by uni- 
versity, psychological, and other research 
agencies for recruitment and related pur- 
poses; 

3. Construction and grading of tests 
for those positions for which no standard- 
ized tests are available or suitable, or for 
use in conjunction with such tests; 

4. Administration of performance tests 
for appropriate positions, such as occur 
in trades and labor, and clerical groups; 
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5. Administration of oral tests; 
6. Statistical analysis and evaluation 
of test results. 


Setting Minimum Qualifications 


The preparation of minimum quali- 
fications for positions in terms of age, 
sex, education, training, experience, 
and performance, involves wide 
knowledge on the part of examiners 
in the fundamentals of personnel re- 
cruiting. It includes knowledge of 
the labor market for the particular 
occupation, of the salaries offered in 
the field of private industry and com- 
peting governmental agencies for va- 
rious levels of competency, qualities 
necessary for successful performance 
based on actual job analysis, analysis 
of supervisor's reports on the per- 
formance of employees, knowledge of 
the curricula of educational institu- 
tions which may prepare for the par- 
ticular occupation. 

Successful performance of these 
duties involves experience and con- 
tinued study while employed as an 
examiner. It means the maintenance 
of adequate performance records and 
continuous correspondence to keep 
informed of the latest developments. 
It also requires that attention be paid 
to public opinion, not for the purpose 
of lowering standards, but to insure 
that the minimum qualifications pre- 
scribed are logical for the position. 
It means recognition of the problem, 
“Shall there be low minimum quali- 
fications or a lack of them; shall writ- 
ten and oral tests be used to insure 
adequate qualifications among those 
who attain positions on the eligible 





lists, shall there be high minimum 
qualifications so that the personnel 
agency need not be hampered by 
having to consider applications from 
those, who, even if permitted to par- 
ticipate in the written tests, will 
eventually be eliminated. 

As a preliminary requirement for 
the position of personnel examiner, 
the civil service body cannot require 
experience in such activities since 
that would limit the number of ap- 
plicants too greatly. Every ‘effort 
should be made after appointment to 
make certain that adequate training 
is provided in this respect. 


Test Knowledge 


The use of standardized tests in 
selection involves knowledge of the 
material available, and the statistical 
results in terms of reliability and va- 
lidity which have been obtained in 
previous use. It requires knowledge 
of the types of positions for which 
such tests are appropriate and the 
inter-correlations of these tests. At 
present, with so many tests being 
constructed, a person assigned to 
these duties must devote a great deal 
of his time in studying current de- 
velopments. 

The appropriate background for 
someone performing these functions 
should lie in the combined fields of 
education and psychology since al- 
most all the work in the development 
of standardized tests has been done by 
those engaged in these studies. In 
any agency which sets high standards 
for itself, a master’s degree should be 
a minimum requirement, and a doc- 
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torate should be preferred, for the 
examiner selected for such position. 

The literature available is so exten- 
sive, and the theoretical disputes so 
involved, it is an absolute necessity 
for anyone doing this work to be 
thoroughly familiar with the history 
and development of psychological 
and educational testing. Much of 
the time of the examiner assigned to 
this work would be devoted to the 
construction of new tests since the old 
tests could not be used more than 
once or twice without giving an 
advantage to ‘‘crammers.’’ It is dis- 
couraging to note the similarities 
among the tests of various civil serv- 
ice bodies. This condition can be 
improved by the special assignment 
of an examiner to the duties men- 
tioned here. 


Job Tests 


It is frequently necessary to supple- 
ment or substitute for standardized 
tests other types of written test 


material. An example of this is the 
use by the Detroit Civil Service Com- 
mission of the Army Alpha test for 
firemen, plus some short-answer ques- 
tions relating to the specific duties of 
the position. There are, also, a great 
number of positions for which no 
standardized tests are available. The 
numerous positions in the Inspection 
service of municipal governments still 
require that individual tests should 
be set up for selection. Public Health 
Nurse, Psychiatrist, Inspector of 
Plumbing, Law Clerk, Structural Steel 
Draftsman, Mechanical Engineer and 


a host of other positions, offer prob- 
lems in test construction. 

It is obviously impossible for a 
personnel agency to have on its 
staff representatives of the many 
types of positions for which tests are 
necessary. A number of methods for 
handling this problem has been de- 
veloped: 


Aid of Supervisors 


(a) A frequently used system has 
been to get the aid of supervisors and 


professional employees in the public 


service to help in test construction 
and rating under control of the per- 
sonnel agency. This method has the 
advantage of obtaining the coopera- 
tion of the operating officials and 
makes reasonably certain that ques- 
tions asked will be related to the 
duties of the position. 

However, there are so many serious 
disadvantages to the system that its 
use on a wide scale would be unde- 
sirable. The most serious defect in 
the plan is that the secrecy of the 
examination process is seriously im- 
paired. With all the care taken to 
see that copies of questions, when 
duplicated, are accounted for, and to 
see that no cheating occurs in exami- 
nations, it seems inadvisable to per- 
mit someone outside the personnel 
agency to know the contents of a 
written test to be given. 

There is also the possibility that 
the questions will be framed with the 
idea of selection of a particular indi- 
vidual or group of individuals. This 
danger would of course be especially 
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serious when the method was used 
for promotion examinations. 

The undesirability of this method 
has been stressed since it is now being 
frequently used because it is the 
“easiest way out’’ for understaffed 
and overworked personnel agencies. 

Operating officials should occupy a 
definite part in the construction of 
examinations and in the establish- 
ment of requirements. They should 
advise before the examination and 
they should be listened to with recog- 
nition of the value of the expert help 
they frequently render; they should 
be asked after the examination has 
been completed to criticize it and the 
results obtained in terms of the 


quality and efficiency of those eli- 
gibles who are appointed. 


Where Experience Paramount 


(b) Another method which has 
been used to meet the problem of 
occupational specialization is to de- 
pend on a generalized written test 
which the permanent members of the 
recruiting staff can prepare but with 
the major weight of the examination 
put on the training and experience 


qualifications of the applicants. In 


such cases, the written test is used 
as a rough sifter and chief reliance is 
put on the quantity of experience and 
education offered. The use of this 
device insures a minimum level of 
competency in recruits but is poor 
procedure from any more rigid view- 
point. It is, primarily, a quantita- 
tive measure, and the final ranking 
has little relationship to the respec- 
tive abilities of the candidates. Toa 


small recruiting staff facing many 
examining problems it has many 
advantages; from the viewpoint of 
the selection of the ablest, it elimi- 
nates the mediocre and selects the 
average rather than the best. 


Use of Outside Specialists 


(c) Another method of meeting 
this problem has been to use a staff of 
examiners with general training to 
take charge of the preparation of 
tests but aided by special experts 
hired from private life. These ex- 
perts come from universities, hospital 
staffs, large engineering firms, private 
welfare agencies, and similar organi- 
zations. Sometimes of course, this 
method is used in conjunction with 
the first one named, where specialists 
inside the public service are also used. 

This combination has been em- 
ployed by the United States Civil 
Service Commission recently as the 
following quotation indicates. 


“The development of the actuarial 
mathematician examination illustrates a 
practice, which the Commission has found 
increasingly useful, of obtaining the ad- 
vice of consulting specialists, both in and 
out of the service, in connection with the 
preparation and rating of examinations 
for highly technical and specialized posi- 
tions. For the actuarial mathematician 
examination, actuaries of national repute 
were consulted. During the year the 
Commission utilized the temporary serv- 
ices of such men as Professor James E. 
Pollard, School of Journalism, Ohio State 
University; Dr. Jerome G. Kerwin, pro- 
fessor of political science at Chicago 
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University; Dr. Ernest S. Griffith, dean of 
the Graduate School, American Uni- 
versity; Percy A. Robert, instructor in 
sociology at Catholic University; Dr. 
Lewis Meriam, of Brookings Institute; 
Frederick F. Stephens, secretary-treasurer 
of the American Statistical Association; 
and many others.”’ 


The professional standing of these 
outside consultants is such that their 
conduct is unquestionable. They are 
usually hired on a per diem basis. 
They may give advice in setting the 
requirements, help prepare the ques- 
tions for the written test aided by a 
staff member who will render advice 
on methods in test construction, rate 
the answer papers, and sit on inter- 
view boards in oral tests. Fre- 
quently, in large governmental juris- 
dictions, more than one expert may 
be called in to help prepare for 
an important examination. 


Where Suitably Used 


If precautions in selection of ex- 
perts are taken, the following ad- 
vantages will accrue: (1) It will be 
possible to obtain qualitative ratings 
of applicants’ experience and educa- 
tion records; (2) It will insure that 
the test items are up to date and the 
answers expected in line with the 
best current practice; (3) It insures 
secrecy to the fullest extent that any 
method can which involves the aid 
of those who are not permanent 
members of the personnel staff; (4) 
It will interest those engaged in 
private life in problems of the public 
service. 
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Griffenhagen and Associates, in a 
recent report, recommend the use of 
outside experts only for consultation 
so that the standards of the personnel 
agency can be kept uniform, and also 
in recognition of the specialized char- 
acter of test construction. They say: 


“It is too often assumed that persons 
most familiar with a subject or field are 
more competent than any other persons, 
without guidance or aid, to find out 
what others know or can do in that 
subject or field. Examining work is 
therefore commonly ‘farmed out’ among 
boards of examiners, composed of practi- 
tioners of the professions, or of persons 
presumed otherwise to be familiar with 
the subject matter, of the different kinds 
of tests to be applied. 

‘This practice ignores the specialized, 
technical character of the testing process 
itself. A person familiar with a field of 
subject matter is not at all likely to be 
familiar also with the techniques of test 
construction and the tried and proved 
methods of finding out what others know 
in the same field. A skilled personnel 
specialist, by means of consultation with 
subject-matter specialists, can secure much 
better results in testing others, even in 
highly specialized fields. Leaving the 
preparation and rating of tests to separate 
boards of examiners also precludes the 
possibility of uniform application of con- 
sistent standards and procedures in all the 
different tests under the control of a 
personnel agency.” 


The argument advanced by this 
statement might be appropriate in the 
case of short-answer questions, al- 
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though even here too it is extremely 
doubtful. But certainly in the rating 
of answers to essay-type questions, 
nobody who is not an expert and 
specialist can hope to cope success- 
fully with the variety of materials 
which are included in tests for posi- 
tions such as Psychiatrist, Mechani- 
cal Engineer, Food Inspector, Inspec- 
tor of Steel, and related occupations. 


Engineering Cases Cited 


This problem is often encountered 
in the field of engineering. The divi- 
sion of that field into so many spe- 
cialties, and the variety of titles in 
the public service in the engineering 
groups, makes adequate specializa- 
tion of the examining staff impos- 
sible. Where both open-competitive 
and promotion examinations are 
given for technical positions in high- 
way construction and maintenance, 
tunnel construction and maintenance, 
bridge construction and maintenance, 
building construction (jails, offices, 
laboratories, schools, hospitals, ath- 
letic fields) and maintenance, then 
the problem cannot be solved by 
the examining staff of the personnel 
agency. In such cases, the use of 
outside help is an absolute necessity. 

The degree of specialization neces- 
sary in engineering examining is 
Clearly illustrated by the recent an- 
nouncement of the New York City 
Municipal Civil Service Commission 
for forthcoming examinations for 
civil service examiners in the fields of 
Mechanical Engineering, Railroad 
Engineering, and Railroad Opera- 
tions, and junior civil service ex- 
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aminers in Engineering, Civil Engi- 
neering, and Railroad Operations. 


Training Problems 


While professional preparation in 
appropriate fields must be empha- 
sized in recruiting personnel exam- 
iners, some attention should be given 
to training in the field of test con- 
struction. Care must be exercised to 
make certain that at the time of hir- 
ing or by means of in-service training 
all members of an examining staff 
have knowledge of methods of test 
comstruction, new-type tests, sources 
for test material, and related subjects. 

In some instances in selecting ex- 
aminers, the personnel agency has 
emphasized this part of the prepara- 
tion and has consequently encouraged 
the use of former teachers (since they 
were most frequently available 
among those who had the requisite 
knowledge of test construction meth- 
ods), whereas the logical approach to 
the situation should require at least a 
combination of the two fields, subject 
matter and method, with the empha- 
sis placed on a wide background of 
training and experience. To argue 
reductio ad absurdum, it is possible in 
the time available for in-service train- 
ing to teach a lawyer, engineer, 
social worker, etc., methods of test 
construction, but it is quite impos- 
sible to teach experts in test con- 
struction law, engineering, social 
work, etc. 


Administration of Tests 


Administering performance tests 
for various occupations requires 
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experience. This can be obtained 
through coaching by older staff mem- 
bers. This problem presents no diffi- 
culties which cannot be met by the 
examiner assigned on a functional 
basis to the particular occupations 
for which performance tests are given. 

The task of administering oral 
tests requires the use of examiners 
with experience in this work. Oral 
test ratings have been found to be 
unreliable and yet most civil service 
agencies will undoubtedly continue 
to use them for occupations where 
contact with the public is an im- 
portant part of the duties. While the 
hiring of psychologists may be de- 
sirable for the purpose of giving oral 
tests, as a practical matter the best 
routine solution would seem to be the 
inauguration of extensive in-service 
training courses, led by psychologists 
for regular examiners. 

The need for research studies of 
various personnel problems, partic- 
ularly the effectiveness of hiring 
methods, requires the employment of 
examiners with extensive knowledge 
of statistics plus training in the social 
sciences, and public administration. 
It would be expected that such 
examiners would supplement their 
previous education and training by 
reading and classes in personnel 
administration. 


Research Programs 


The importance of having a per- 
sonnel program based upon accurate 
knowledge derived from adequate 
research analysis is obvious in all 
instances where subjective impres- 
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sions are now used for guidance of 
personnel activities. Donald J. Sub- 
lette, in his “‘Notes on Statistical 
Procedures in Connection with Per- 
sonnel Testing’ has pointed out some 
desirable studies to be made in con- 
nection with routine test activities. 

But the other phases of. personnel 
administration deserve attention from 
the research examiners too. Service 
ratings, salary policies, minimum 
experience and education require- 
ments, all parts of a personnel agen- 
cy’s problems also deserve analysis. 

How many personnel bodies can 
answer the following representative 
questions on a factual and not an 
opinion level in regard to a majority 
of the tests given by it in any recent 
year? 


Questions To Be Answered 


(a) Was there a significant difference in terms of 
educational achievement between those scoring high 
on the written tests and those passing but scoring low? 
between those scoring high and those failing? 

(b) Was there a significant difference in terms of 
years and quality of experience between those ranking 
high on the eligible list and those ranking low? between 
those ranking high on the eligible list and those elimi- 
nated? 

(c) Is there a significant difference in terms of years 
of experience and education, and age between those 
scoring high on oral tests, and those scoring low? 
between those scoring high and those who were failed? 

(d) What is the distribution of item difficulty on the 
written tests? 

(e) What are the reliability coefficients of the tests 
used? the validity coefficients? 

(f) Is there a high correlation between high scores on 
intelligence tests and successful performance on civil 
service written tests? civil service eligible lists? 

(g) Is there a significant correlation between high 
grades on selected school subjects and success on written 
civil service tests? 

Ch) Is there a significant age difference between those 
high on eligible lists, and those who are low? between 
those who are high and those eliminated? 
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These questions only relate to test 
construction and are but a small 
portion of the information that 
should be available in a well-or- 
ganized personnel agency. The value 
of having this knowledge upon 
which to base the preparation of tests 
is so Obvious that the necessity for 
having available an examiner who 
can make such studies must be rec- 
ognized in any well-grounded per- 
sonnel program. 


Conclusions 


Personnel agencies which have lim- 
ited staff might use some central body 
for test construction, research and 
analysis, and themselves concentrate 
on such elements of selection as age, 
education, and experience require- 
ments, methods of attracting appli- 
cants, and the use of ‘“‘open”’ registers. 

Governmental personnel ‘agencies 
should integrate their program of 





hiring examiners to make certain the 
establishment of staffs with qualifi- 
cations similar to those suggested 
above. The types of professional 
experience desirable will depend on 
the particular governmental jurisdic- 
tion involved and the types of govern- 
mental functions which are developed. 

For example, at the present time, 
with the establishment of welfare 
administration on a permanent basis, 
examiners with experience in social 
work are an absolute necessity. Sim- 
ilarly, where municipalities under- 
take to operate power manufacture 
and distribution systems, examiners 
in the field of electrical engineering 
will be desirable. But as has been 
suggested at various places above, 
personnel recruiting involves so many 
varied problems, that extensive pro- 
grams of in-service training are nec- 
essary no matter how ideal the pre- 
vious experience and education of the 
staff may be. 





























It is an Integral Part of Every Super- 


visor's Duty to Use Reasonable Means 
towards a Constructive Use of Human 


Resources 


Advocating 


Entrusted to their Care. 


Employee Ratings 


BJECTIONS to the introduction 
of rating scales for employees 
range from general opposi- 

tion and resistance to innovations 
and changes to thoughtful valid crit- 
icisms of the form and value of 
proposed scales. 

Opposition of a general nature may 
be expected from those who will be 
called upon to do the rating and 
from those rated. Supervisors will 
perhaps object to the use of the scale 
on the general basis that it “is just 
another form to be filled out’’ and 
therefore time consuming. It is easy 
to sympathize with this attitude. 

The answer is obvious. Periodic 
objective analytical rating of em- 
ployees is as essential in modern 
business and industry as the scientific 
study of production processes. To 
effectively use human effort, that 


By R. E. DunrForp, 


University of Tennessee 


effort must be evaluated in the work 
it is doing. The delegation of duty 
to a supervisor carries with it recog- 
nized responsibilities. Outstanding 
among these responsibilities of super- 
visors is a proper evaluation and use 
of the human resources entrusted to 
their care. 


Part of Foreman's Job 


The supervisor is a personnel of- 
ficer, whether he conceives himself 
to be so or not. The frequent dis- 
parity between stated personnel poli- 
cies and actual application of those 
policies is a result of the lack of 
sympathy and/or understanding of 
the policies at supervisory levels. 
Therefore, answer to the objection 
that rating scales are just another 
time consuming form is to be found 
in the fact that it is an integral part 
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of every supervisor's duty to use 
reasonable means toward a construc- 
tive use of human resources. 

Another and more valid objection 
to the use of the rating scale may be 
raised by supervisors, that the scale 
is imperfect; doesn't fit their depart- 
ment; can't be generally applied, 
etc. The justification for these ob- 
jections is recognized. Human be- 
ings defy objective measurement. 
They cannot be reduced to the satis- 
fying units of the C. G. S. system. 
Nevertheless, an attempted measure- 
ment is better than no measurement 
at all. 

The rating scale is an attempt to 
refine the subjective over-all judg- 
ments that every supervisor must and 
does make of those he supervises. 

Apart from this, a periodic rating 
should have a general salutary effect 
on any organization. Even going 
through the motion of rating pro- 
vides a stimulation counteracting the 
tendency of all human organizations 
to jell and ultimately stagnate. 


Reactions of Employees 


Ratings should also disclose needed 
changes which might take the form 
of promotion, demotion, transfer, 
training, or reorganization. Espe- 
cially should ratings contribute to 
the incessant cumulative study of 
employees with the view to putting 
the finger on those who are material 
for promotion. It is a recognized 
fact that a fair percentage of posi- 
tions at the top must be filled from 
within. Employees must be made 
to feel that there is opportunity for 





advancement on the basis of a fair 
evaluation of services and potentiali- 
ties. 

Objections to service ratings may 
be expected from some employees. 
There will no doubt be those who, 
for one reason or another, will be 
apprehensive of such techniques. 
Such objections may be allayed by 
a frank statement of the purposes of 
the rating. Satisfactory employees 
will no doubt welcome a closer 
scrutiny of themselves and their 
work. Job-coddlers and departmen- 
tal parasites naturally will not wel- 
come an analytical check up. If the 
scale is worthwhile and the super- 
visor objective in its use, such persons 
will be shown in strong if unpleasant 
relief. 

There is every reason to believe 
that supervisors and employees alike 
welcome ratings based upon real 
efforts to obtain an impartial evalu- 
ation of services. It has frequently 
been found that anticipated objec- 
tions to ratings do not appear, but 
rather that they are willingly ac- 
cepted as an essential aspect of pro- 
gressive personnel management. 


Scientific Difficulties 


The more specific and scientific 
objections to rating scales and their 
use are numerous. Scientific studies 
seeking to establish their validity 
by means of correlation of successive 
ratings by the same supervisor and 
simultaneous ratings by a number 
of supervisors have been discourag- 
ing. Varying standards of raters 
and lack of uniformity of under- 
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standing of rated items, all have been 
pointed out as almost insurmountable 
barriers to successful rating. 

The difficulty of applying any 
scale over a variety of positions is 
alsoarecognized objection. Finally, 
the seeming tacit recognition, im- 
plied in a rating scale, that human 
personality is made up of a number 
of discrete and somewhat static 
traits which may be arithmetically 
summed to give a true picture of hu- 
man beings is strictly opposed to 
the modern dynamic view of life. 

The lack of uniformity of standards 
between raters can be met by statisti- 
cal methods. Validity and reliabil- 
ity in ratings can be expected with 
experience and practice in rating. 
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Application of a general scale over a 
variety of positions can be effected 
experimentally by indexing traits, 
even if the objection to a trait as- 
sumption injects intothe problem the- 
oretical assumptions without point- 
ing to substitute solutions. 

Finally, scientific objections to rat- 
ing scales do not remove the desir- 
ability of having and using them. 
Practical necessity renders the use of 
the best available instruments obli- 
gatory. 

Perfection of rating systems can- 
not be achieved in a vacuum. They 
must be submitted to trial in practical 
situations.with an unceasing alertness 
to better their usefulness through 
practical experience. 
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